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Editors Note and Contents 


This marks the first Scuff Zine created in Japan. The ethos is still the same. A 
collection of musings and meanderings from myself, friends, musicians, and 
artists. The eighth issue is as much global as it is local. Covering both my UK 
and Japanese hometown's local music scene. Featuring artists | have met in 
person, and those in different countries whom | only know through the internet 


In this sense, Scuff has reached its vague goal. A loosely knit network of people 
and creatives from around the world. Not sharing in a common goal but all 
sharing in brief moments of collectivity. There is no need for any of these 
people to be deeply connected to each other before or after this issue. But the 
physical zine is a representation of * something *. Something that spans time- 
zones and continents. 


It started like any other Scuff but as | started to talk to new people and get new 
ideas it expanded. Which means it has been well over a year since the last 
proper Scuff zine but that ’ s how it goes with slow press. No deadlines. 


| hope that you can take some time to sit down and read this zine; find some 
comfort in the pages. | don “t want to spend too much time nattering on about 
things and would rather let you get stuck in, so go 

ahead. 


If you have any thoughts or questions get in touch 
with me at scuffzine@outlook.com 


Best, 


Scuff Boy/Caylan 


Inmemory of HI) 
(Garashi). Thank you 
for taking me to my 
first live house in 
Japan, your kindness 
towards me and your 
endless enthusiasm for 
Scuff. 
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Nothing Will Change Events: the 
heart of Reading’s DIY scene 


Words by Leon Riccio 
Photos by Louis-Jean La Grange 


When | first heard that 
math-punks 
Masquerader were 
putting on an entirely 
DIY show at the Rising 
Sun Arts Centre, my 
expectations were high 
- thankfully, the Friday 
night event was 
everything | could have 
hoped for from the best 
of Reading ’s 
underground scene. 


Nothing Will Change 
Events (NWCE) , the 
DIY promoting platform 
managed and 
organised by the three- 
piece, hosted its fourth 
event in the charmingly- 
knackered arts centre 
on Friday night (21/10) . 


Before the show even 
began, there was 
loosely-controlled 
carnage ‘behind the 
curtain’. Danny 
Molyneux, frontman of 
Masquerader and the 
driving force behind NWCE, was rushing back and forth through the main hall 
helping out with each band ’s sound-check. 


The building, formerly a long-standing squat and an abandoned Quakerhouse 
before then, served as the perfect backdrop to the show with stained-glass 
windows and community crafts hanging from the cracked ceilings. Posters 
stating that harassing behaviour would not be tolerated at the show were blu- 
tacked to the entrance walls. 
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The first to hop on stage were The Bourbon 
Massive. “We wanted to get into the Halloween 
spirit, yannow” , said frontman Dan Knight- 
Woodall, dressed as Captain jack Sparrow. 
Guitarist Alex, bassist Joe, and drummer Aidan, 
were dressed as Scooby Doo, Gandalf, and a 
lifeguard respectively. | was told | cannot say 
which specific borough council the real lifeguard 
costume was misplaced from. 


True to form, the University of Reading third-years 
ran through an utterly bonkers 4x4 skate-punk 
performance, ranting and raving on songs like 

* Sausage Rolls’, * Slaphead ", and * Ciggy 

Frolic ’. The band played hard, fast, and heavy, 
which worked perfectly with their whimsical Lyrics. 
Closing their short but sweet set, the four-piece 
played a cover of The Chats ’ * Pub Feed, * a clear 
influence on the group. 


After the first act ended, 
the hall full of sweaty 
Uni students cleared 
the room en-masse and 
piled into the outdoor 
smoking area. 


Next up was 
Southampton-based 
SOdds who introduced 
themselves through 
frontman Ben Hulkes, 
desperately trying to 
tame the jarring wails of 
a rogue guitar pedal, 
before the ginger- 
bearded madman 
proclaimed: “It’s not 

* cos |’m drunk!” and 
kicked off with their set. 


Starting the show with * Mangle ’, the tune went from sludgy, distorted guitar, 
into a more cohesive riff in a weird time signature, into trash-punk, into a half- 
speed D-beat breakdown - all of which was within the first minute. What 
would follow for the rest of the 30-minute set would be similar, in that they 
showed the same underground-UK-hardcore ferocity as the opening band, 
but showed some ferociously impressive musical ability. 


The four-piece rattled through * Package Holiday, ’ * Cricket Team,” and * On 
the Pints ‘. Ben threw down and picked up his guitar, flailing around to the 


tasty rhythm guitar tones played by Isaac Sadovich. Lloyd Wilson on bass, the 
newest and youngest member of the band, looked intently focused, and 
Haleigh Conary, absolutely tearing up the drum kit, was grinning throughout 
the entire show. 


After the gig, 26-year-old Ben Hulkes said: ” DIY shows keep the scene going - 
it “s nice to play gigs and have people be there. 


“We have played in so many empty rooms, and that was something else in 


there. Its playing gigs, people being there, and people giving a shit. That ’s 
what matters.” 


Isaac added: “We played with Masquerader at The Hobbit in Southampton and 
they said for us to come play a gig in Reading. 


Before he could contribute any more to my interview, Arizona native Haleigh 
bursts into the room. “You guys, The last train home is in 30 minutes!” 
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Answering my final hurried question, the SOdds drummer said: “We just 
recorded last weekend, so we have three new singles, and a small EP that will 
be coming out soon, and we ‘re gonna play loads more shows. We play live 
before we release things.” 


Ben added: “We are the live band of the century.” The rest of the band 
physically groaned, before hurriedly packing their stuff and hiking back up to 
the station. 


The last group to play was the event organisers themselves, namely Danny on 
vocals and beats, Chris Fry on bass, and Tim Williamson on drums - the same 
Tim Williamson who plays for Reading ‘s indie-rock sweethearts Elucidate. 


Singing from the same hymn sheets as Show Me The Body, Fugazi, Death Grips, 
and Tool, the band rifled through their set list including * Mellify’, ‘Paper 
Thin’, and* Pyre’. Danny, sporting a white Turnstile tee and dyed-orange hair, 
pored over the Macbook and sampler pad between charging into the mosh pit 
and hurling his incendiary lyrics with serrated delivery. 


Chris laid down straight death-metal bass riffs over the backing samples and 
synths of your nightmares. Their set could only be described as a disorienting 
whirlwind of distorted heavy sounds, building up to a uniquely thrilling 
performance. 


“We had the problem where we are too weird for a heavy show, and too heavy 
for more avant-garde arty shows, and we thought we can ‘t be the only people 
in this situation,” Chris told me outside the venue after the volunteers shut up 
shop. 


He added: “we thought we would put on our own shows and try to host those 
sorts of acts. It “s worked out so far.” 


The whole event, even though decidedly heavy-sounding, reeked of 
early-2000s indie sleaze - the quirky venue, the next-to-no separation 
between the bands and the crowd, and the fact that it felt like it was put 
together by a small group of people who deeply cared about what they had 
built. All of which was something | had feared had all but evaporated by the 
mid-2010s. 


Tim said: “I think that was the best gig we ‘ve put on. It’s so nice to see the 
same faces come back and bring more people, and there were a few people we 
played with before, and they ’ ve brought their mates. 


“Everyone was moshing to every band, and it was just a great time.” 
Danny explained how NWCE, which held its first event in October last year, was 


born out of necessity in a post-Covid world, following the mass evaporation of 
gig opportunities during lockdown. 


He said: “We used to play a few DIY gigs in Bristol where there is a sick music 
scene, and we were quite shocked by people coming up to us and actually 
talking about our music. 


“But as the pandemic struck we noticed our guaranteed gig spots and 
promoters started dropping off. We got to a point where the only venue that 
would take on something heavy and weird like us was the Facebar. 


“We decided * let ’s stop asking people to put us on at gigs, let's ask venues if 
we can host gigs. ’ | say this with no disrespect to the boys, but | tend to be the 
engine of the event - | am always trying to work hard and put things together 
and these two help out where and when they can.” 


Discussing their music, Danny said: “A lot of our songs tonight are about 
lifelines, repetition, and the idea of putting yourself through work every day and 
who ‘s to blame for the social constructs supporting that. 


“For instance, * Mellify ” is about the idea of someone going to work rushing to 
the tube and the doors close, and when they close on you, you get that moment 
of * why am | doing this.” However, | try to be quite shotgun-y with the lyrics, 
talking about a lot of modern issues.” 


Chris added: “The spoken word bit at the start of Mellify is a poem | wrote 
about a completely different topic - mellifying is mummifying yourself with 
honey. It “s the idea of doing something that feels good, i.e. eating honey and 
eating sugar, but it’s actually killing you. 


“| had that idea for a poem, and Danny took that idea and transformed it more 
into the basis of the monotony of work and thoughts of after-death.” 
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Kankyo Ongaku: Satoshi 
Ashikawa, peace and 


impermanence 
Words by Minds Archive 
Art by Scuff Zine 


When | began writing this piece for SCUFF, it originated as a passion project - 
a way to return to doing something | love after more than a year of not writing 
a single thing. | thought what better way to reintroduce myself to the world of 
black script and ivory paper than to write about something that befit the style 
and focus of SCUFF, something that is truly mundane; ambient music. A genre 
that countless people overlook and often forget even exists. Yet, after months 
of working on this piece, during some particularly challenging times, it has 
taken a form that, for me, is the very opposite of mundane and everyday, and 
has become a project that is uniquely personal. 


At its core this piece remains about ambient music. However, it isn't solely 
about ambient music, but about how the genre and more importantly, how 
some of the philosophy surrounding the genre, particularly in Japan, has 
become something that has grounded me over these tumultuous few months. 
From dealing with the pain of loss and accepting impermanence as an 
irrefutable part of life, while starting a new job and moving house, to trying to 
stay motivated while facing up to the mental challenges of stress, anxiety and 
isolation. 
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Using these past months as an example, I'd like to explore the somewhat 
paradoxical purpose of ambient music, the philosophy surrounding it, and how 
the seemingly mundane can sometimes be the most important thing in Life. 


Music for Airports and Japanese Ambient Music 


To understand the philosophy behind ambient music, it is important to first gain 
some knowledge of the origins of the genre and highlight a couple of important 
figures that I'm going to be focusing on: Brian Eno and Satoshi Ashikawa. 


To trace back ambient music in Japan, we first have to look to the Western 
origins of the genre, in particular, Brian Eno's 1979 album * Ambient 1: Music for 
Airports ’. It was with this album that the term ‘ambient music’ first originated, 
with Eno departing from traditional modes of music composition and 
production and instead making an effort to focus on the atmosphere and 
ambience that music can create. Eno wanted to create something that could 
evoke as much feeling as a more traditional album, but could simultaneously 
fade into the background of the listeners environment and consciousness, like 
the faint trickle of water in a forest, or more aptly, like music in an airport. 


“Being aware of the minutiae 
of the environment around us, 
like the ageing of everyday 
objects and rather than 
seeing faults in them, finding 
peaceful repose in the “dark, 
smoky patina” of a worn silver 
kettle...” 


‘Ambient 1: Music for Airports” was the progenitor of an entire genre, and 
Japanese artist Satoshi Ashikawa took notice, being one of the first to import 
and sell the record at his own record store Art Vivant in Ikebukuro in Tokyo. The 
store became a nexus for the emerging Kankyo Ongaku (environmental music) 
scene and served as a kind of springboard for Ashikawa's later exploration into 
ambient and environmental music. 


Satoshi Ashikawa released his first and final album * Still Way ’ in 1982 under 
his record label as part of the 'Wave Notation’ series of albums. The album is 
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a sparse, understated, almost hypnotic example of early Japanese 
environmental and ambient music. The album itself isn't my focus here 
though, rather Ashikawa's philosophy behind making the album, as well as 
the wider cultural context surrounding it is. 


Ashikawa set out with a very similar mindset to that of Eno when he made 
Ambient 1. To produce an album that transcends and subverts traditional 
modes of composition and production, to create a listening experience that 
isn't actually about listening to it all that much. Rather, * Still Way ’, like 
Ambient 1, aims to seamlessly melt into the listeners environment so that it 
becomes as much a part of that environment as the listener themselves are. 


* Still Way ’, with its use of slow tempo and minimalist approach to 
instrumentation, does this beautifully, becoming a part of the natural world 
around us. This is when ambient music is at its best, when it not only becomes 
a part of the natural environment, but also allows us to better appreciate our 
environment and the world around us in a way that other forms of music don't 
quite capture. 


Ambience and Japanese Philosophy 


It's no surprise that Ashikawa quickly took notice to Eno's first venture into 
ambient music, as the ideals and intentions behind its creation fit quite neatly 
into the context of Japan and some of its philosophy surrounding mindfulness, 
impermanence and an active awareness of nature. Author Jun ‘ichir6 Tanizaki 
lays out many of these ideas in his work * In Praise of Shadows ’, where he 
elegantly explores a variety of topics, from meditations on Japanese 
architecture to bowls of broth and Japanese lacquer ware. 


Being aware of the 
minutiae of the 
environment around us, 
like the ageing of 
everyday objects and 
rather than seeing 
faults in them, finding 
peaceful repose in the 
“dark, smoky patina” of 
a worn silver kettle for 
example. The endless 
intricacies of the grain 
in a wooden table or 
chair, Tanizaki explains, 
has an “inexplicable 
power to calm and 
soothe” . Within his 
writing, Tanizaki weaves 
this theme of 
impermanence as a 
part of this natural 


beauty of the world. The grain in the wood will change and age, slowly 
wearing down and fading, but this is an essential part of its beauty and 
elegance. 


Tanizaki's writing highlights ideas that can be related to the intentions and 
approach that Brian Eno and Satoshi Ashikawa adopted when undertaking 
their own ventures into ambient music. The idea of the music drifting into the 
background, almost becoming part of the environment itself adds another 
dimension to the ideas of Tanizaki, adding yet another complexity to the 
environment. 


Kankyo Ongaku and the Mundane 


Ambient music in its purest form is a uniquely mundane genre of music. The very 
intention and philosophy of some of the genre's most important works has been 
to not invade the listeners senses, but rather to just skim the surface of their 
consciousness, so that it becomes as natural and as mundane as the 
environment around us. During hard times however, the mundane can often be 
something that serves to ground us, and remind us of the simple pleasures that 
we all too often overlook that can bring calmness, tranquillity and pleasure. 


Over recent months, these ideas of mindfulness of the present environment and 
more importantly, appreciating the environment in its natural state was 
something that | began to develop into my day to day life. The mundane things 
in the world around us was increasingly something | admired and found great 
comfort in paying attention to, and ambient music was almost always an 
aspect of this routine | developed. 


As much as it was a comfort, it also functioned as a symbolic ritual of sorts, 
encouraging and facilitating often brief moments of quiet and calm 
mindfulness. Periods of time spent paying attention to things that would 
otherwise have gone unnoticed, for example the mottled. intermittent shadows 
cast by the warm glow of a lightbulb from behind a plant, or the welcoming 
warm ochre of an old book. When viewed with the ideas of Tanizaki in mind, 
seeing beauty and elegance in the aged and ‘imperfect’, the character of an 
environment can change. 


Inherent to its medium, ambient music reflects impermanence as being an 
incredibly important aspect of these ideas. As a track comes to a close, 
something that has become a part of the environment disappears, bringing an 
end to the tranquillity of those ephemeral moments. But, like a well aged silver 
kettle, impermanence is an essential part of the beauty of these moments, 
reflective of the ageing of everything around us, and the passing of many of the 
anxieties and stresses of day to day life. 


At the very least, the mundane can be a distraction from the often repetitive 
cycle of everyday life. At the most, it can be a grounding and calming aspect of 
our daily lives, that can help keep us centred during difficult times in our lives 
and ambient music can be the medium through which the mundane quiet 
moments are fully appreciated. 
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Editors note: For those 
unaware this is the 
section for loose 
ramblings and bits and 
bobs. 


| found myself in a 
driving test centre 
recently, seated on 
some rather cold 
benches. Waiting, filling 
out a form, waiting 
again, filling out another 
form. Having to take not 
one, but two passport- 
sized photos. The 
prospect of using the 
same photo was beyond 
reasonable 
comprehension | 
suppose. 


At one point, | was asked 
by the driving license 
staff to list every country 
| have been to, the time 
of arrival, and 
departure. An irritating 
request that was met 
with a "that's 
impossible" and a blank 
stare as | played a game of bureaucratic chicken with the driving centre staff, 
am still unsure why he requested that information as it seemed irrelevant. 
But my mechanical response seemed to match his energy enough for him to 
drop the subject. 


Toward the end of my mundane quest, there was a commotion between a 
driving student and his teacher. The student was shouting at his teacher about 
his lack of manners; his overly long lessons and how this had caused him to 
fail. The teacher, an older man, seemed to be attempting to comfort him but 
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to no avail. 


Morally | wasn't sure whose side | was on. Was the student disturbing the rest 
of the customers and simply blaming his failure on his teacher? or was his 
teacher and his stuffiness deserving of a verbal thrashing? 


| felt inclined to side with the student, but | am not sure why. Perhaps a vague 
sense of camaraderie. Sticking it to the bureaucratic man. 


HARB-OFF 


For those unaware, the strangely named Hard-Off is a popular second-hand 
store in Japan. It’s part of a handful of different stores under the Book-Off 
brand. Book-Off stores focus on books and CDs, Off-House sells clothes and 
household goods; Hard-Off caters to all things gaming, photography, music, 
and general tech stuff. Whilst a charity shop might be Hard-Offs equivalent in 
the UK, the quality of stock is vastly different. At Hard-Off you can find just 
about any console, especially old Nintendo and PlayStation. You can find 
almost any game you want for those consoles. Then you can top it off with an 
oddity like a Gameboy camera or a limited edition copy of Seaman (voiced by 
the great Leonard Nimoy) . If video games aren't your thing then how about a 
nifty point-and-shoot or cassette video camera? 


For someone used to trawling through Cliff Richard vinyl and Dan Brown books, 
it “s a welcome change. The absurd plethora of media Is truly a sight to behold. 
Every shop is set out with some locked cabinets, typically holding quality stuff 
like high-end cameras or phones. Shelves of video games: Gameboy cartridges 
hanging off of hooks in cellophane bags, and a library of PlayStation games 
neatly laid out in shelf rows. Next to them, there are the consoles, some still 
boxed. Prices range a lot with some PS2s going for about 100 quid and then 
others, yellowed by chain-smoking households, going for much lower prices. 
Every store has its own unique stock rather than carrying the same stuff which 
means you can hop between several stores with no worry of getting bored. 


The real treasure trove is the junk section. Distinctive blue crates filled with 
technological relics. If you need some obscure cable then this is where to go. 
Of course, as the name suggests, a lot of it is busted and broken but you can 
also find some gems, patience willing. Perhaps a nice cassette player buried 
amongst scratched MP3 players and gammy headphones. This is where you 
might find the old weirdo stuff as well, a notable example for me is a keyboard 
for the PS2 with the left and right analogs on the respective ends. An 
ergonomic nightmare. 


Sometimes a 4-track cassette recorder or interesting point-and-shoot film 
camera will catch my eye. | will prod at its buttons, inspect its battery 
compartment and test it as best | can. Inevitably, | realise why it is in the junk 
section; gently place it back where | found it for some more adventurous 
customer. Truthfully | haven ’t bought that much from Hard-Off, but you can 
still find me there a few times a month digging through some more stuff in the 
hopes that | will find a gem. 
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Fax Machine: poetry and musings 


Illustration by Paul Snelling 


“My jobs crippling me to the point that | spend 
all my time tired and | make just enough to . 
make rent and bills. | want to quit and do cee ere m 
music full time. But | must wait. Wait for this JT . 
hangover to go away.” - JG 


“| wonder what an 


“There is 
something 
beautiful in radio, a 
poetry of the 
invisible and 
transmission.” - TT 


“How can | 
insulate my 
windows cheaply? 
Losing too much 
heat” - WR 


Potted Basil 
A Potted Basil plant 
Refracted sunlight 


Upon the windowsill 


Vacation smells and 
clever sells 


From aproned men in 
the street 


It's been so long! 
A Potted Basil plant 


Watered at last 


By Luke Willoughby 


10:28 
10:28 to Winchester 


This is your guard 
speaking 


Please keep your hands 
in your pockets 


And avoid the lines 
Smoking prohibited but 
vapours seem to fill the 

sky anyway 
Manholes more 
dangerous than the 
mice in the terminal 


Racist old ladies at the 
back 


Incomprehensible 
stuttering guaranteed 


Enough space to fill 
your gob with light 
expensive refreshments 


And views of English 
surburbiside 


Please take the next left 
to the replacement bus 


Two spaces per five 
Fucking peak 


Please don't take me 
home 


By Simon Oliver 


dawn 


the world ’s first full- 
body stretch of the day 


lets sunbeams through 
the curtains 


& we are alive 


& we are awake. 


it’s the first cup of 
coffee on the terrace 


on is-it-cold-or-is-it- 
damp garden furniture, 


it’s the sun on our faces 
& on shower-wet hair, 


it’s warming bones & 
stretching toes. 


& we are alive 


& we are awake. 


By Chloe Ivy Rose 
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Ukrainian War Rug 
Words and art by Austeja Bukauskyte 


Following the 1970s Russian invasion of Afghanistan, and the subsequent 
decades of ongoing horrific conflict in the area, a phenomenon of evolving folk 
arts was noticed. Traditional Afghani weavers and rug-makers began to 
incorporate fragments of war - tanks, AK-47s, helicopters - into carpet 
patterns instead of the floral elements that dominated the thousands of years 
before. War has become a new norm, a reality for the people of Afghanistan 
that cannot be escaped from, even in art. As shooter drones cover the sky 
relentlessly, so do they seep into pattern-making. 


The Russian occupation of Ukraine began in February 2022 and it has now been 
a year of the atrocious war, with no clear end in sight. Russia still blindly 
persists in killing and Ukraine stands undefeated. The state of war has sadly 
become a daily reality for people in Eastern Europe. Following the example of 
how long-lasting states of conflict shaped traditional patterns in Afghan rug 
making, how would Slavic folk art evolve under the continued war in Ukraine? 


Ukraine has a strong identity of traditional embroidery and kilims - Slavic wool 
rugs that are hung on walls for warmth and decoration. The Podiilskyi Kilim 
differs from the Afghan rug in its much darker colours, accented with red and 
green. More decorative kilims, intended as wall hangings, may feature Slavic 
orthodox icons, and embroidered text with blessings for the house, family, or 
“rodina” . 


This Ukrainian war kilim has blended traditional elements with those of the war. 
Signs of resistance and hope as Ukraine continues to resist Russian 
imperialism. Iconic elements such as Russian tanks being pulled away by 
Ukranian tractors, drones, and molotov cocktails are paired with sunflowers, a 
symbol of Ukraine, and the slogan " Glory to Ukraine - Glory to Heroes". 


A full explanation of the 
rugs elements appears 
on the next page 
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1. 


1. “Glory to Ukraine, Glory to Heroes!” - blessing and iconic chant in support 
of Ukraine. 


2. Bayraktar - Turkish-made drone manufacturer, that supports Ukraine. 


3. Vyshyvanka - traditional Ukrainian embroidery pattern, remade with a 
grenade instead of a rose. 


4. Molotov cocktail - a tool commonly used by brave civilians to fight Russian 
occupants. 


5. Saint Javelin - a fictional saint becoming a symbol of protecting the 
Ukrainian army. 


6. Prymachenko sunflowers - a deeply rooted symbol of prosperity and hope 
in folk art, in the style of great Ukrainian artist Maria Prymachenko. 


7. Tractor vs Tank - based on a true story of an Ukrainian farmer towing away 
Russian tanks. 
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Music Marketing: The climate 


impact 
Words by Helen Brady 
Art by Scuff Boy 


Amidst an alarming climate crisis, we are all encouraged to consider our 
contributions to the planet. Alongside individual efforts, entire industries are 
making changes to the way they work in order to reduce environmental impact. 
Despite the green finger being pointed in all different directions, the music 
industry seems to get by more or less unscathed. Truthfully, it has never been a 
very climate-friendly industry, yet as we move ever closer toward a cleaner 
planet, it still appears to lack the motivation and initiative for change that 
many have already mastered. 


Particularly in recent years, with the aptly named * Vinyl Revival’, the music 
industry has been hit with a new ethical dilemma concerning the physical 
production and sale of vinyl records. For some context, in 2020 vinyl sales 
were 22 times what they were in 2007, surpassing CD sales for the first time 
since the 1980s. There ‘s no denying that the vinyl market is on the rise, despite 
still Lagging some way behind its modern successor which is music streaming 
and digital downloads. Streaming itself is not an entirely clean method of 
listening, as storing and transmitting the digital data uses servers, routers, and 
other electronic devices that eat up energy, although a 2019 study' suggests 
that you would have to stream an album 27 times to create the same 
environmental impact as manufacturing one CD. That being said, it is widely 
known that the likes of Spotify and other digital music platforms pay pennies, 
if that, per stream. As humans, there is no neutral way of listening to music: 
anything we use and anything we do leaves some kind of impression on the 
earth. So how can we ensure we assist both musicians and our planet? 


Despite all the research regarding the production of various music formats, 
many in the industry appear to be treating the issue in a backwards manner, 
particularly large music labels and their associated artists. Recently, more 
and more music campaigns are becoming overrun with * limited edition’ 
products and * exclusive’ merchandise bundles, making fans feel as though 
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“Those who have the money, 
and the responsibility, to 
invest in finding suitable 
alternatives to plastic waste 
and consumer culture are 
capitalising on the problems 
instead.” 


they are missing out unless they buy several copies of an EP or album, when in 
fact entire teams are using aggressive marketing techniques to make the most 
money, with little consideration for the people or the planet. There is a new 
generation of music fans, and marketers know this: they interact more closely 
with each other, and often there is a mutual mindset of wanting what the other 
person has. With the use of targeted ads and social media networking, people 
are easier to reach than they used to be: but, rather than use this as an 
opportunity to create mass change and push suitable alternatives, it has 
turned into a growing competition of who can sell the most. It’s clear 
exploitation of consumers, who are made to feel as though they need to own 
more than they need, to support their favourite music artists. The ones 
responsible are not holding themselves accountable for these actions, and 
with little concern for the environmental impact, this facilitates the problem: 
people are consuming way more than is within their means, which is quite 
opposite to the way of living that should be practised within an eco-conscious 
society. 


Along with vinyl records, cassette tapes are another music format of which 
production is on the rise. Despite being less practical nowadays than vinyl, with 
fewer people having the means to listen to a cassette tape, they are still 
cheaper to produce. This means that cassette tapes are being used once again 
especially by smaller artists as a way to produce music and merchandise for 
fans on a smaller budget, and a much smaller scale. However, larger artists 
and major labels have cottoned on to this growth, using it as an excuse to mass 
produce yet another product, meaning cassettes are now often included as 
part of album * bundles’. For these artists, tapes are pushed in the name of 
nostalgia, being sold as sentimental or collectable items, rather than a 
legitimate form of sharing music or making income. This seems just another 
excuse to exploit music fans who are willing to buy them. Considering they too 
have a vast environmental impact, with a single cassette tape using 
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approximately 79g of plastic and producing 2.8kg of greenhouse gasses, is 
their environmental impact worth it? Understandably, the return of these music 
formats is an ode to how far the industry has come, and traditional listening 
methods should not just be forgotten. But how do we find a middle ground that 
keeps fans, artists, and the environment happy? When the constant buying and 
spending is backed by artists, fans are left torn between what is morally 
expected of them. Those who have the money, and the responsibility, to invest 
in finding suitable alternatives to plastic waste and consumer culture are 
capitalising on the problems instead. 


It “s not all bad news, some professionals are already making clear efforts to 
reduce their footprint: eco vinyl is being chosen more regularly over traditional 
PVC; cassette tapes are being accepted into some TerraCycle schemes, and 
organisations such as Music Declares Emergency” are making waves by 
working with artists and professionals to campaign for a greener industry. It is 
evident that those who care about the planet in their personal lives are 
prioritising making climate-conscious choices, as well as consumer-conscious 
choices, in their professional careers too, even though many of these are 
smaller artists with less financial or managerial backing. Declan McKenna 
released his second album Zeros on Eco-friendly vinyl, along with IDLES and 
their album Crawler; King Gizzard and The Lizard Wizard even re-released nine 
of their past albums onto eco-wax vinyl. So why is it that those artists not 
connected to large management teams or major labels, who most likely rely 
more financially on the consumer, can still be more considerate of them? Are 
those at a larger scale so detached from the reality of the issue that they 
genuinely do not fully understand the consequences? 


There is no perfect solution to what is, of course, a very complex issue. No 
matter how we decide to listen to music or the patterns in which people buy it, 
there is always going to be some sort of impact left on the planet. But if we 
cannot rely on those who have the most influence on this industry to make the 
most important changes, then we have to at the very least be considerate of 
our actions. Music has always been, first and foremost, about enjoyment, and 
it would make both people and our planet happier to recognise that. 
Ultimately, you are no less a fan of a musician whether you own one copy of 
their album or ten, but with every conscious choice we make, it gives the Earth 
an extra fighting chance that we might be around even Longer to enjoy it. 


1 ‘The Environmental Impact of Music: Digital, Records, CDs Analysed’ 
Sharon George, Deirdre McKay 


www.theconversation.com 


2 www.musicdeclares.net 
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GOGHST: psychadelic folk from the 


Japanese countryside 


Words by Scuff Boy 
Photos by Keiji Takahashi 


You don ’t expect to find too many bands out in the countryside. It’s no 
surprise. If you want to get your music out there you usually move to a big city. 
Coming from one of London's "satellite towns" | know the situation all too 
well. A band starts to heat up in the local scene, usually with some other 
bands. Then an article will come out in the local press about how the 
independent music scene in * insert town near London* is making waves. A 
year, or less, after this the band is off to London, a place of more opportunity. 
It’s the reality of small scenes in small towns. 


During my first few 
weeks in Japan, | went 
to the same local music 
bar almost every night. 
It was the one place | 
knew | could find live 
music. As with most 
Local joints like this, it 
was host to many open 
mics, along with the 
occasional feature 
appearance. After some 
conversations during a 
jazz night, | realised 
that most of these 
musicians were coming 
from out of town. After 
jazz reached its 
conclusion, an audience 
member 
enthusiastically took 
the stage to perform a 
few songs. A decidedly 
different tone from the 
excellent jazz that 
came before. 


| preface this review 
with this information as 
this is the context of 
how | met Ida Yunosuke 


of GOGHST. Every night | would roll the dice, hoping to find someone to who | 
could relate, language barriers aside. Yunosuke was the first '6' roll. As | 
introduced him to Scuff and what | do, seemingly bursting with ideas he 
exclaimed how he wanted to make a magazine in a similar style for this city. 
Despite the best of intentions, this hasn ’t come to existence but it certainly 
showed me | had found the right person to ease Scuff's new Life in Japan. 


GOGHST is a musical duo based in Kamo, Niigata. Yunosuke is the guitarist 
and does half of the vocals, and Yukari Oyanagi contributes the other half of 
the vocals, and synths. They describe themselves as a folk band and in many 
ways, they are, but there are splashings of all sorts weaved throughout. There 
are some Dinosaur Jr like sounds as well as plenty of sigur ros and Bon lver- 
type atmospherics. “When | was a child, | would use singing to try and get 
attention from my parents” , explains Yunosuke through the de facto third 
member of GOGHST, Naoki Izahara, who helps the band out audio-visually 
and handily acts as translator for this interview. Yunosuke emphasises he has 
been interested in music from a young age but as he got older and discovered 
new music, things started to change. “GOGHST has existed for seven years 
and it’s the shape and style of music that | want to create” . 


When listening to GOGHST there is a sense of blending of influences. On my 
first few listens | could hear traditional Japanese music re-imagined through 
a new lens but Yunosuke found the key inspirataion elsewhere. He explains 
how Fleet Foxes were a particularly influential artist to the band's sound 
“feeling the traditional atmosphere and mood of the band. | wanted to make 
a song In this style” . On whether traditional Japanese music met with this he 
explains “| had met a Lot of traditional Japanese people around the same 
time... maybe that “s the answer?” . Briefly, we talk about other influences 
and how he feels about Japanese culture in general, he explains that he has 
come to appreciate Japanese style more. The event that he organises, 
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Kamoyose, certainly confirms this. As it draws from the Japanese 
entertainment of bygone eras and re-imagines it for a new audience. Digging 
through the vinyl collection on his shelf there appears both Japanese and 
Western music, we find common ground on a lot of bands, Sonic Youth, British 
shoegaze, and Snail Mail. 


We get talking about Tokyo and what made him decide to move to a small 
town about five hours away. Motivations aside, he holds both places in high 
regard. “Tokyo is full of people and there is a lot of energy. At the same time, 
it has a lot of unnecessary and noisy things...when | came to Kamo, the noise 
disappeared and everything felt clearer”. He claims that this clarity has 
allowed him to develop deeper connections with people, and there is a 
mutual interest, both on a personal level and a musical level. This has 
allowed the band to develop their expression and motivation and 
simultaneously bring some musical energy into the town. 


Some months after our initial interview the band released their debut album. 
Available digitally and on cassette, it “s a succinct introduction to the band. 
The album begins by gently lulling the listener in with * Zoo’, a xylophone 
melody over haunting ambient sounds. The sound is vastly varied, with 
elements of shoegaze and drone weaving together with psychedelic folk. 
Because of this, there are moments where feelings of quiet meditation fit well, 
where notes are left to start and end naturally. Whether vocal or 
instrumental. At other points there is a feeling of triumph that rather than act 
as contemplation, viscerally cut through the fog, demanding their own path. 


The expansive sound feels most prominent on 'Mizuiro no Lighter’, where 
reverberating vocals pair handsomely with the sounds of a koto, a Japanese 
instrument. On a personal level, it's these dream-like sounds that first sparked 
my interest in Japan and Japanese music. It's a feeling that is steeped in the 
rich traditions of Japan but has an eye for the future. An eye toward change 
amongst the intense rigidity of Japan. The closer, 'Soranjiru' is the logical end. 
There is a linearity to the song that rises to its encompassing, fuzz-soaked 
ending only to be stripped back to its core, with simple acoustic plucking. 


In many ways, | have been lucky to see the inner workings of GOGHST, and 
this review, like all reviews, comes with bias. The music industry, zines, and 
big press alike are often too preoccupied with finding the niche. Something 
unique that can be packaged and sold to music-hungry kids. | want to avoid 
the cliche of simply calling GOGHST unique. But truly | don't know any other 
band that operates on their level. As much local organisers as they are 
staunchly professional musicians. As much a band made of two people as 
they are a hub for local musicians. 
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Talkin’ to Findom 


Interview by Scuff Boy 


Please introduce the 
band! 


Findom, or the group 
also known as Financial 
Domination, is a 
musical conglomerate 
uninterested in the 
cliches of band culture; 
so let us instead provide 
our corporate IDs which 
(subject to conditions) 
presently are- AR, JR, 
SY, GG, TM, EB, TA, EB, 
LL. 


Conceptually our first 
manifesto might be of 
interest: ————————> 


Financial Domination 


“It seems as we sit on our sorry little 
island we are seen as the peasants ina 
feudal time, time & time again we have 
handed the whip to lords/ladies/kings/ 
queens & ministers which they use to 
flagellate us plebs. 


The only explanation that comes to my 
mind is we British desire to be 
subjugated, you could call it Stockholm 
syndrome. 


Personally, | believe we areina 
psychosexual tangle with our neo- 
feudal oppressors. 


Naive were we to believe in democracy 
when all you needed is to ask the 
Windrush generation of the unlawful 
deportations our government exacts 
upon them. 


One of the many countless atrocities 
suffered by the poor, coloured, non- 
binary, and disabled in this proudly 
pitiful nation.” 


There are a lot of different sounds on ”Pay, Pig”, with members all 


having their own aforementioned musical background and style. How 


did you combine this all together on the record? 


Our process of creation is a mutating operation; some ideas are concocted in 
varied smaller units of 2/3 individuals before being reinvented with the wider 
company. Other ideas are born from full chaos & improvisation and in some 
instances, the stages of the recording process are kept secretive from one 
another so as to create a blind collage as the end product. An Exquisite Corpse. 
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I think there is an 
expectation that 
political songs have 
simplistic music 
driving them, but that 
doesn’t feel the case 
with Findom, where 
jazz, dub, and No 
Wave all make 
appearances. How do 
you balance political 
lyrics with a more 
varied sound? 
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Neo-Feudal 
with a little wealth? 
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We believe there is a 
fallacy in that anger & 
politics in music should 
be constrained to the 
hardcore or the punk 
"sound". 


Punk is not a way of playing or a strict genre but actually how you may be 
feeling or the mood you may be in at the time- as long as those feelings are 
the TRUTH. 


And truthfully experimental music is the perfect backdrop for experimenting 
with lyrical themes & exploring moral grey areas should you be that way 
inclined. 


What are three tracks (of different artists) you would recommend? 
Supermarket Blues - Eugene McDaniels 

Trashing All The Loves Of History (live in Melbourne) - Snakefinger 

You - Holger Hiller 

Anything else you want to say/promote etc: 


Our tape will be available on vinyl sometime Later this year from Swish Swash 
records in Rennes; 


We're also deep within the recording process of EP No.2 & excited for its 
completion; released this year pending some kind of unnatural disaster. 
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MoNovember 
Words and photos by Nathan Langman 
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MoNovember is a project | worked on throughout November 2022. | had 
become less and less motivated to get out and shoot as the weather got worse 
and the dark nights started drawing in, here in the UK. | wanted to give myself 
a new focus, a new direction to work in which would challenge my way of 
seeing images, and this manifested itself in monochrome photography, 
something | ‘ve never really done before. 


| shoot all of my work in colour, and it ‘s the way | see images and the way | pick 
out subjects. By matching them with their surroundings. Someone in a red coat 
outside Ladbrokes or a green hat outside Schuh. This is street photography 101, 
and it can become a bit of a crutch, it’s so obvious looking at it why you took 
the photo, and it works. With monochrome, this isn ‘t an option. Colours are lost 
to a million shades of grey, black and white, and you are left with shadows, 
patterns and textures. The image has to have something which speaks for itself, 
outside of simple colour matching. 
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Who were the ‘Almost People’? 


A personal exploration into ongoing developments 
in artificial intelligence-based artwork 


Words and art by Jack Taylor 


Editors Note: ‘Almost People’ was featured in Scuff 7, this piece acts as a 
follow up since the massive changes to Al art. 


‘Almost People: Life in the Age of Technology ’ was a collaborative venture in 
which | worked with a coder to create an expansive body of work surrounding a 
wider topic of digital design. Though its format was heavily visual, the key 
narrative of the project was showcased through Instagram as an interactive 
experience akin to a microsite, hosting both type and image as well as the code 
used within the body of work. Acting as a finale to my studies, * Almost People ’ 
allowed me to learn more about the evolving technological landscape within 
graphic design and gain a greater understanding of the impact it has on 
analogue mediums. 


It's been a while. 


After pushing the project live in May 2022, the technological landscape for 
artificial intelligence has changed drastically, with more open-source tools 
and software allowing a wider audience to experiment with Al image-making. 
However, these newly formed images didn ‘t come from digital * gene’ sets, 
instead, they took influence/machine-learning from existing artwork to create 
more ‘ realistic ’ interpretations of their prompts, losing the generative spark 
once found in the art form. 


Don’t get me wrong, these developments in machine learning have led to 
some fantastic and unique creations of work akin to that of visual artists such 
as Refik Anadol. However, there is a sense of over-saturation and negativity 
now associated with wider Al art generators due to how they emulate and often 
copy artwork by real creators to inform or generate artworks in their respective 
styles, etc. 


In short, this sucks. 

The use of these artworks to inform and create new media with no credit has 
led to an incredible social backlash and response from digital and physical 
media-based artists alike. Rightly so, as it has made many of these artists 
question where they stand within their own industry. 


These new developments within Al ’s place in the creative industry have left me 
reminiscing about the medium’'s earlier developments when | was creating the 
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‘Almost People’ project as it was certainly less controversial and honestly a bit 
more exciting? The unpredictable nature of simpler Al paint tools leaves a 
much longer-lasting impression due to their abstract nature and bizarre 
content. Many of these tools still exist and create much more interesting 
artwork through the use of shape and colour rather than through the use of 
artists’ work. 


Referencing the References: the 


death of subcultural uniforms 


Words by Shelly Foreshaw 
Art by Scuff Boy 


In today's culture referencing seems to be about anything but. Dressing a 
certain way carries almost no significance anymore as most people seem to be 
accustomed to the vacuousness and irrelevance of choosing one style over 
another. This seems to stem from the limited societal impact of wearing one 
thing rather than something else. 


At a time when even the youngest children in Western society enjoy almost 
endless access to consumable media, wearing a certain band's T-shirt signals 
to a stranger little more than an aesthetic choice the wearer made. Only when 
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there are reactions, even in the smallest form, is fashion a cultural signifier 
capable of creating connections among people and facilitating the creation of 
subcultural groups. 


Today, meeting someone who is dressed in a similar vein to oneself does not 
offer up any familiarity or recognition of one's own life and circumstances, 
upbringing, or even current interests and influences. Most Westerners now 
share the same amount of access to information regarding the existence of 
movements, people, and artists. This access to information facilitates the 
ability to copy aspects of these movements with little experience of the 
nuances. In recent history, the context of creative work or thought was very 
much linked to what one had been exposed to throughout life. Economic 
circumstances, specific consumption of news media and even being * in the 
right place at the right time” were all crucial. 


Punk 


The creation of the punk subculture and identifying as a punk in the late 1970s 
was for instance predominantly tied to life experience and how much access 
one had to the rest of the culture. An experience of high access would 
subsequently be mirrored in whatever came out of the wider movement. The 
resurgence of late 70s and early 80s punk elements in mainstream music and 
clothing is clear. But there is almost whole copying of the style, which lays bare 
the simplicity of intent that has been born out of the ability to look at references 
and acquire style cheaply no matter where you are in the Western world. 


A club full of young people dressed like punks, listening to a band that is a 
pastiche of 70s and 80s punk, has likely not delved further than the aesthetic 
side of the subculture, such as the complex cultural and sociological context. 
In essence, they are cosplaying the culture. Dressing punk to show one's 
appreciation for the movement's ethos, especially in the late 70s without 
noting the irony of a surface-level appreciation of a complex subculture is 
doing what the punks of that time criticised. The whole premise of the first 
generations was built on their dislike of pastiches and even appreciative 
recreations. 


It's hard to miss the message of the old generations of punks; their disdain for 
the expression of nostalgia in art and imitation in general. At the time, their 
encouragement of young people to subvert and overthrow what came before 
seems to be wilfully overlooked in this regard. 


Prep 


Another example of referencing for reference's sake is highlighted by cultural 
commentators and hosts of the podcast, “Nymphet Alumni”. They point out 
that one of the reemerging styles of the last few years, the preppy style, is 
today being purchased on Amazon en masse for a tiny fraction of the price of 
the original clothing. The ethos of the preppy style was to be exclusionary and 
elitist in an outwardly showing way, by wearing expensive clothing that looked 
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and felt the part. 


The re-emergence of elements of the style and movement seems to me to 
point to a longing to go back to well-made dress after having experienced the 
last few years of hyper availability of all kinds of clothing with broader price 
ranges. It also appears to be an attempt at expressing a desire to reinstate a 
less inclusive way of dressing and a more tightly regulated and considered way 
of communicating through appearances. | see the popularity of the preppy 
style as the expression of the inception of appreciation for the aesthetic side of 
clothing in a non-tangible way alone. 


In general, there seems to be no acknowledgement of symbolism or meaning 
to be seen which results in the error that lies in the endless purchasing and 
amassing of clothes in bigger quantities for extremely low costs which 
inevitably results in lower-quality clothing overall. Once something like the 
preppy style or trend enters the cultural landscape it seems to get copied from 
that first, new reference rather than the original thing. The original ideology of 
style is given no thought beyond the aesthetic. 


Stylistic Proliferation 


More generally we ‘ve seen mass retail stores sell clothing that does not 
simply allude to subculture but blatantly depicts and curates moments by 
showing stills of whole film scenes, games, or quotes, ready-made for anyone 
to buy. Reducing its intensity and proliferating it to a wider audience. Rather 
than living in a world seemingly full of options, | suspect that we are in the 
process of broadly reducing appearances to two categories. Fashion will 
concern itself with quality and elitism above all else since the proliferation of 
sub-cultural aesthetics has meant that it can no longer be seen as a facet of 
one's identity. 


Soon clothing will only indicate the economic status or class of a person rather 
than acting as a means to express one's personality and highlight their cultural 
and societal beliefs. 


| am very much hoping for this generation to find a way that makes it possible 
for us to express ourselves using fashion whilst maintaining sincerity. With a 
commitment to the in and out influence of sub-cultural aesthetics. Our 
consumption should influence sub-cultural output as it has in the past, rather 
than being ignored. | believe that the current meaningless referencing of 
things, events, or people that carry little or no significance to the creator or 
curator themselves will find an echo in a disengaged acknowledgement from 
peers online that could be strewn all across the world. 
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| find beauty in Pylons 


Words and art by Ange (Antoine) Billard 
/ Terreur Tendre 


| find beauty in pylons. 

| find beauty in their brutal aspect, in their harsh aesthetic. 

Gaunt towers piercing through forest, fog, and field. 

| find beauty in the contrast they form with the environment. 

A tranquil amalgamation of steel and grass. 

They feel quite odd; yet so massively in their place at the same time. 

| find beauty in their quietness, in their watchful presence. 

They watch over this fantasy of a network, connecting all ones to others. 


Guardians so visible to the eyes of a web, so gigantic that we can't 
perceive them. 


They are peaceful pieces of whole composites. 
They are there. They are a Link. 


Silent outposts spanning hills and 
valleys to connect. 
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Edited and designed by Scuff Zine, featuring 
work from writers and artists from the UK, 
France, Japan, Lithuania and more. 


This zine is best enjoyed slowly, and if 
possible, outside. 


Once you have finished, keep the zine for 
another time or pass it on to a friend. 


